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anti-slavery man, and had voted for him, reviling Henry Clay professedly because 
he favored slavery, but in reality because he was a protectionist, then the Free- 
soilers would have been the Mugwumps of their day. And if, after President 
Polk had secured Texas as slave territory, and thrown away half of Oregon 
because it would have increased our free territory, they had still declared him a 
reasonably good anti-slavery man, and demanded his re-election, they would • 
have been the very perfection of Mugwumps. But instead of this they simply 
nominated and voted for James G. Birney, an abolitionist who had proved his 
sincerity by manumitting his slaves. A similar explanation would also show that 
the Republicans of 1854r-56 do not deserve to be stigmatized as the Mugwumps of 
their day. What might be done if voters were properly enlightened may be in- 
ferred from the working of the jury system. It is only now and then that a jury 
fails to find a unanimous verdict, and in case of disagreement it is seldom six to 
six or seven to five. This is simply because the jurymen hear all the evidence 
and arguments on both sides, and vote honestly. But the great popular jury of 
ten million voters will not do this, and so is permanently divided into nearly 
equal sections. 

Rossiteb, Johnson. 

VIII. 

POLITICAL MARIONETTES. 

In a very forcible and thoughtful article in the April number of The Review, 
Mr. Rossiter Johnson says : "If, with all our colleges, all our common schools, all 
our newspapers, all our periodicals, all our pulpits, all the free discussion that is 
carried on throughout the land, never more than a trifle over half of the voters 
can find out what is the wise and honest course to be pursued, then of what use 
are all these educational institutions and processes f And elsewhere in his article 
he remarks : " In this day of newspapers we ought to be able to look to journal- 
ism for the * * enlightenment of ballot-casters. " 

Mr. Johnson falls into the error which influences so many other good men, 
namely, the belief or presumption that our political teachers are capable of im- 
parting correct instruction and delivering unbiassed judgment. Nothing is further 
from the truth. Newspapers, common schools, colleges, and pulpits, are all mar- 
ionettes, obeying the motions of some unseen wire-puller. 

Did you ever see a marionette performance ? If you have seen a good, first- 
class one, you must have been struck with the almost human intelligence which 
the actors displayed. Reason told you that they were only wooden figures, 
dressed up, and obeying the manipulations of unseen persons operating from abov» 
the " flies." Marionettes are not indigenous to this country, so it is permissible 
for us to flatter ourselves that the intelligence which they display is not represent- 
ative of American ability. 

If you have Dot seen a marionette performance, then, for your benefit, let me 
say that marionettes are wooden figures, to whose arms and legs strings are 
attached, and each marionette moves — indeed lives, moves, and has its being — in 
the manipulations of the human being at the other end of the strings. The simu- 
lated life thus imparted to these insensate blocks of wood is wonderfully realistic, 
and the performance of the marioDette is often capable of giving greater pleasure 
than would follow a similar performance by the manipulator behind the scenes. 

There are such things as political bosses, and nowadays it is one of the prin- 
cipal duties of a political boss to sit in the headquarters of his party and pu'l the 
strings which political influence has previously attached to the arms and legs of 
teachers, editors, and orators. In the marionette performance the words of the 
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play are spoken by persons hidden in the " wings ;" so, in the political perform- 
ance, the noble sentiments and political doctrines of public teachers and preachers 
are put into their mouths by the boss or his agents. The teacher, editor, and 
preacher are merely the creatures of the political boss. What he directs them to 
teach or say, that the public hear. 

The public teacher who, either from the intensity of his convictions or the 
purity of his character, wishes to speak his mind to the people, is not permitted 
by the party managers to address the audiences which assemble at party gather- 
ings. He is driven to some independent public meeting. If he be rich, he can 
hire a hall and talk to those people who, in one way or another, he has induced 
to be present ; if he be poor, his only chance is to find a footing upon the plat- 
forms of th6 Labor party, the Temperance party, or the Anti-Povertyites. The 
regular political machines have no use for him, nor for any other man who thinks 
independently of the political bosses. They permit no man to speak at the public 
meetings which they control who is not a marionette, and whose words and actions 
are not directed by themselves. 

A. O. Huntington. 

IX. 

INTELLIGENCE OF MONKEYS. 

Recently there have appeared in The Review several articles treating of the 
intelligence and reasoning power of animals. I have seen these articles copied in 
many journals throughout the country — a fact which shows how popular they have 
proved— and, therefore, I am emboldened to add to the instances of animal intel- 
ligence already mentioned in The Review another instance which has not been 
previously mentioned, probably because it has only very recently become gener- 
ally known in this country. At a certain theatre in the city of New York a 
troupe of trained monkeys is performing in so-called theatrical represtntations 
—not theatrical representations of a high degree, but rather a performance which 
reminds one irresistibly of the dramatic performances which certain tribes in the 
interior of Africa are reported to produce for the entertainment of explorers. 

No one can witness the performance of these monkeys at the Star 
Theatre without being at once struck with the vast difference that exists 
between every act of the monkey tribe and every act of the human player. 
No matter how ignorant and absurd the man may be upon the stage he 
displays at least a certain power to originate, while the monkey convinces 
the most obtuse spectator that it is acting by rote. Yet no training could pro- 
duce such results as these monkeys produce, if in the monkey mind there did not 
exist some latent germ of mental development. There are few people who have 
not seen, at some time or other in their lives, performances by trained dogs, horses 
or elephants ; but between such performances and the acting of the monkeys a 
difference is easily perceptible. In the monkey there is at least a glimmer of the 
light of reason, while in the other animals we can see nothing but the darkness of 
mental obscurity. The difference is not great, but the fact of its existence is per- 
ceptible. As the monkey is supposed to approach nearer to man, so we may note 
an improvement over the other animals. Some of the gestures, and I may even 
say some of the facial expressions of the monkeys, are wondrously human. We 
know that the gestures have been taught to these animals by years of careful 
training, but it is difficult to realize that the facial expression is not spontaneous. 
Those persons who are interested in the possibilities of animal intelligence may find 
profit and pleasure in the study of these monkey actors. 

J. S. Schneideb. 



